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The Mascarene archipelago, situated in the South Indian Ocean, within the Tropic 
of Capricorn, includes three islands: Mauritius, formerly called Ile de France, Ré- 
union, formerly called Bourbon, and Rodrigues. 

In size Réunion is the largest, but since it has no good harbours it was overshad- 
owed for a long time by Mauritius. Rodrigues, the smallest of the three, is also the 
least important. 

Though discovered early in the sixteenth century, presumably by the Portu- 
guese navigator Pedro Mascarenhas—from whom they took their name—these 
islands were not really opened to European settlement until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Dutch and the French were active there during the seventeenth century, but 
the Dutch finally left in 1710, and from then on, for a whole century, the French 
remained alone in the field in this region. 

Using Ile de France as their headquarters, they established small settlements in 
the neighbouring island groups of Seychelles and Chagos and on the east coast of 
Madagascar, but they failed to occupy the latter permanently in the eighteenth 
century. 

They also turned Ile de France into a naval base which proved so serious a men- 
ace to British progress in the Indian seas that its conquest had to be undertaken. In 
1809 and 1810 the Mascarenes and the adjacent islands passed into British hands. 
At the peace settlement of 1815 Bourbon was restored to France and Madagascar 
was declared an open country, but all the other islands remained British. 

Printing was introduced into Ile de France in 1767 and from there spread to 
Bourbon in 1792 and later on to Madagascar and Seychelles. Rodrigues, which is 
only a very small island, still has no printing office of its own. 
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Colonial Printing 


It is a noteworthy fact that, although printing originated in China and was prac- 
tised in the Far East long before it was introduced into Europe, its spread all over 
the world was due not to Orientals but to Europeans. The beginnings of oriental 
printing have been very ably studied by Carter,! but on the beginning of European 
printing in lands outside Europe and on the efforts of those who promoted it we 
have little information. This applies especially to former colonial territories in 
Asia and Africa. 

While there is a spate of studies on the beginnings of printing in Europe and 
America there is as yet no comprehensive survey of its activities in European settle- 
ments overseas; and, save for a few monographs, the student has to rely mainly on 
the scanty information to be culled from the geographical bibliographies of Cot- 
ton, Ternaux-Compans, and Deschamps. 

With regard to French colonial territories—with the single exception of Canada 
—no study of any importance is available on this topic. For the French West Indies 
the literature of printing is not very impressive. As for the French settlements in 
the Indian Ocean area we could find nothing more than a short study by Daruty 
de Grandpré when we began our own investigations on this topicsome thirty years 
ago. 

Gutenberg’s invention made its appearance in French colonial possessionsin the 
New World and in the East at about the same time, between 1760 and 1770. In 
the sixteenth century Portuguese pioneers had, it is true, taken printing presses to 
some of the distant lands they were then exploring. These presses, however, were 


1. T. FE. Carter, The Invention of Printing in China, and its Spread Westward (revised by L. Carrington 
Goodrich. 2nd edn. 1931). 
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just missionary presses run by monks and priests whose sole purpose was to spread 
the Gospel among the ‘infidels’, 

These ecclesiastical printers were soon followed, in some lands in the New 
World, by lay printers, but is was not until about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, after its introduction into the British North American colonies, that 
lay printing really began to spread on the American continent. 

When after Payen’s failure in 1723 Antoine Marie, a printer from Nantes, arriv- 
ed in Saint Domingue (Haiti) in 1763 with his printing equipment, other printers 
were already Operating in most countries of the American continent, including 
Canada, and in six of the West Indian islands, namely Cuba, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Saint-Christopher, Antigua, and Grenada. So, interesting as it may be, the record 
of the first French printers in that part of the world can hardly be described as an 
outstanding achievement. 

On the other hand, the beginnings of printing in Ile de France (Mauritius) in 
1767 constitute, as we shall see presently, an event of main importance, for no other 
country in the Indian Ocean region could then claim to be much in advance of 
this island in this respect. 

Lay printing made its first appearance in this part of the world in 1668 when the 
Dutch East India Company put up a press in Java; but until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century this press was not very active. As a matter of fact, its first prod- 
ucts were limited to a few official and teligious publications, to some almanacs, 
and, from 1774, to three commercial papers, none of which lasted for any length 
of time. 

In Ceylon a rather primitive press was made in 1729 by an armourer in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India Company named Schade, but very little progress 
seems to have been achieved until the close of 1736, when a new equipment was 
imported from Java. 

As for the other countries in and around the Indian Ocean none of them did 
possess a lay printing press until much later. The claim that Cape Town was ‘the 
earliest printing centre in the Southern Hemisphere’ is quite groundless, since it 
was only in 1784—seventeen years after Ile de France—that the Cape received its 
first printing press, and we know now that the South African record is hardly com- 
parable with that of the French island. 

We shall deal more fully with the latter further on. At this stage we shall only 
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note that from 1767 to 1810, when the island was annexed by Britain, the output 
of its early presses included, besides a large number of official publications, several 
books of literary or scientific interest, some of which were important enough to be 
commended by the Académie des Sciences, a good series of almanacs, started in 1769, 
and not less than ten newspapers, the earliest of which was issued in 1773. 

If one considers the small size of this island (710 square miles), its isolated posi- 
tion, and the fact that its European population was barely 10,000 strong in 1810, 
its achievement in this field appears all the more remarkable. 

How can it be accounted for? Firstly, it should be noted that the European ele- 
ment in the Mascarene Islands, though numerically weaker than in the other 
French colonial territories at the end of the eighteenth century, was actually of a 
more enterprising type. Ile de France, especially, reckoned an intellectual class 
which played a most important part in the development of this colony. No other 
French colony in the eighteenth century is known to have produced, to take only 
one instance, a man like Cossigny who was, in a way, a giant. 

We also find that printers fared better, on the whole, in the Mascarenes than in 
the French colonies of the West Indies. It is true that they did not always receive 
from the colonial administrators the assistance they applied for, that the contracts 
entered upon with them were not always honoured, and that a strict censorship 
was often exercised upon them, but they were never actually ill-treated or serious- 
ly hampered in the exercise of their profession. 

Two more factors are worth mentioning: firstly, the Mascarenes suffered no up- 
heavals comparable with those that shook the French West Indies during the 
troubled years of the French Revolution. Secondly, being constantly visited by 
merchant ships, even in wartime, they received a regular supply of paper and type 
from abroad throughout the period concerned. 

All things considered, however, the printing record of these islands in the eigh- 
teenth century was due above all to the printers themselves. The story of printing 
in Europe shows that many of the early printers, from Gutenberg onwards, were 
men of sterling value. Printing outside Europe had its Gutenbergs, its Costers and 
its Schdffers, too: Fleury Mesplet in Canada, Joseph Payen in Saint-Domingue, 
Christian Ritter at the Cape of Good Hope, George Howe in Australia, Schade in 
Ceylon, to mention only a few. With all these Nicolas Lambert, head of the Im- 
primerie Royale of Ile de France, compares very favourably, as we shall see just now. 
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The first Printers of Mauritius 
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Sketch map of Mauritius 

Area: 1838 km? (710 sq. miles) 
Scale 1 :633,600 

I cm = 6.3 km; 1 inch = 10 miles 


The exact date of the introduction of the first printing press is not known, but we 
know for certain that the man who set it up and operated it arrived on 17th July 
1767 on the Dauphin, with the famous intendant Poivre. He was called Pierre Sau- 
nois and was born in Burgundy in 1730. 

Did the press also arrive on the Dauphin? The records are silent on this point, 
but it seems probable that it was set up before the end of 1767 in Port-Louis, in a 
building in rue de l’H6pital, near the harbour, where it was to remain until 1790. 

Early in 1768 work was started under the supervision of Saunois. It was believed 
for a long time, on the authority of Ternaux-Compans, that the earliest Ile de 
France imprint was a booklet entitled Législation pour les Colonies des Isles de France 
et de Bourbon, and dated 1768, which is preserved in the Archives Nationales in Paris, 
but our own researches brought to light an earlier specimen. This is ashort poem 
composed by Saunois to dedicate the new press to the dauphine of France, Marie 
Joséphe de Saxe. 

In January 1770 Saunois was replaced as head of the printing office, known as 
Imprimerie Royale, by Nicolas Lambert, a master-printer who came to Ile de France 
in 1767, shortly after Saunois. Born in Paris in 1741, he died in Ile de France in 
1806, where during forty years he was almost continuously engaged in various 
printing and publishing activities, which brought him, on the whole, little profit. 

Under Lambert the output of the press was increased, and in 1773 a new devel- 
opment took place with the issue of the first newspaper: Annonces, Affiches et Avis 
divers pour les colonies des Iles de France et de Bourbon. In 1773, too, Lambert publish- 
ed the first book proper to be issued in this island, a French-Malagasy phrase-book 
for the use of Roman Catholic missionaries working in Madagascar, compiled by 
a Lazarist priest named Challan. 
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Until 1783 things seem to have run fairly smoothly for Lambert, but then he be- 
gan to experience difficulties; so, at the end of 1783, he passed on the management 
of the Imprimerie Royale to Francois Nicolas Bolle, of Strasburg, who filled the 
post of government printer until the outbreak of the French Revolution. 

The reasons that induced Lambert to resign are not known. Nothing is known 
either of his activities during the next ten years. Whatever these may have been, 
they failed to satisfy him, for he was to revert finally to his former occupation. 

At the end of 1787 it seems that a change of policy concerning the running of the 
printing office was envisaged and that the government contemplated farming it 
out as a privilege, but before the instructions received from France to that effect 
could be carried out the French Revolution broke out. 

When this became known in Ile de France a Colonial Assembly was set up 
which gradually assumed the control of government. Shortly after its powers had 
been confirmed by the National Assembly in France it claimed the control of the 
press from the administrators. Bolle loudly protested, but his objections were 
waived aside and on 8th December 1790 the Colonial Assembly took over the 
press and moved it from the rue de l’Hépital to a building in the rue du Rempart. 

The services of Bolle were retained, however, and finally, on 22nd December 
1791, the Assembly entered into an agreement with him whereby he was to 
become sole owner of the plant within ten years on certain conditions, one of 
which was that he undertook to publish an official gazette recording the acts of the 
Assembly. 

Not long after this Lambert reappeared on the scene. In about 1795 he purchased 
the printing equipment from Bolle, after endorsing the contract of 22nd Decem- 
ber 1791. But the printing office remained under Bolle’s name which continued to 
appear on the imprint of all the publications it issued until his death in 180r. 

After Bolle’s death Lambert formed a society with Jacques Erny, Bolle’s son-in- 
law, and with a trader named Boulle for running the press until the end of the ten- 
year period stipulated in the contract of 1791. At this stage, however, new devel- 
opments took place. 

In March 1801 a French expedition sent by Napoleon to explore the coast of 
Australia called at Ile de France with a mixed cargo including a new printing 
plant, belonging to one Louis Petitain, a merchant from Lyons. 

In June 1801 Petitain was authorized by the Colonial Assembly to open in the 
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A MADAME 


LA DAUPHINE. 


Dhene Moaiti¢ d'un Prince aime des Cieur, 
Fille de Rois, que |Univers admire , 
Je moflre 4 Vous ; daignds (ourire 
A mon dle refpectueux. 
Je tuis ane Pretle novice 
Que ni ta Profe ni les Vers , 
Wi le levain de ce Monde peryers 
Nant paint nvircic encor de leur malice. 
Si je tombois en de profanes mains, 
site Je fervirois a nourrir la mice 
D'un cas de man Eccivains , 
Ou Vayocice du ibraire , 
Ou dun Centcur les orgueilleus dedains. 
Mais fous vos yeux, gendreufe Princeife , 
Je braverai ces Tyrans redoutés. 
Oa ne verva fortir de votre Preile 
Que des Ecrits dittds par la Sageile , 
Et par le bon gaat adaprés. 
Qut mieux que Vous d'un Ouvraze folide 
Connor le prix & les cours délicars ? 
La Railon bile a vos contvils préfide ; 
Dans vos plaifirs elle yous fort de guide ; 
Elle embellit jufques 2 vos appas. 
Heureaz l'Aureur qui voit yorre (affrage 
Metre a fes pieds ; Critique abbaccu | 
Heureufe autli que mon premicr hommage 
3 Svit un cribur qu’en cer Ouvrage 
- Cate La Véritdé confacre a la Vereu! 
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The first Te de France imprint, 1768 (Mauritius Archives) 
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rue de la Corderie in Port-Louis a printing establishment which became known at 
once as Imprimerie de la rue de la Corderie, as is evidenced by the imprint appearing 
on its publications. 

In this new establishment Lambert found a serious rival, especially as his own 
plant was showing signs of decay after thirty-three years of service, but it was 
still possible for him to overhaul his equipment and face competition. 

In September 1794 the Colonial Assembly had requisitioned the cargo of an 
American ship called the Maryland which had put in at Port-Louis on her way to the 
Danish settlement of Tranquebar, on the east coast of India. This cargo included 
ten cases of fine Baskerville type which Lambert then declined to purchase because 
he found it unadvisable to increase his expenses before the contract of 1791 came 
to an end. Circumstances now made it imperative for him to secure this type, 
which he finally did in 1802, at a fairly high figure. 

Lambert’s rival did not remain long in the field. On 22nd August 1802 the Impri- 
merie de la rue de la Corderie was purchased by Claude Francois Boudret, of Lyons, 
who immediately joined forces with Lambert. Their association lasted until Janu- 
ary 1803, when Boudret bought Lambert out and became sole owner of the two 
establishments. 

On 25th September 1803 Napoleon’s envoy, General Decaen, took over the 
government of the Mascarene Islands from the hands of the Colonial Assembly, 
but, though a very full account of his administration of the islands until 1810 is 
available, this account contains little information on his dealings with the printers. 

During the first months of Decaen’s administration no change seems to have 
taken place. Boudret continued to act as government printer, then we find that on 
20th July 1804 the office was given to two new printers, Paul Icery, of Brest, and 
Etienne Boyer, of Rhodez, whose names appear for the first time in the local rec- 
ords on a contract which they entered upon, on that date, with the administrators 
for the printing of all official publications for a period of five years. 

From this document it appears that Icery and Boyer had no press of their own 
but simply used plant which was the property of the government. How the new 
administration came by this plant is not known. Did Decaen introduce a new press 
in 1803 ? This is hardly probable. Though the French government was then plan- 
ning to send a new press to its Indian settlements, the evidence available tends to 
show that Decaen did not take it with him. What probably happened, therefore, 
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was that Decaen secured Boudret’s press either by purchase or by requisition. He 
did, however, bring to Ile de France a new printer named Joseph Vallet who was 
originally to take charge of a printing establishment in Pondicherry, but could not 
land in India because of the renewal of hostilities between England and France in 
1803. 

This Vallet was employed by Icery and Boyer, and from 1806 apparently took 
over the management of the printing office from Icery, Boyer having left for Ré- 
union Island in 1804 to run a printing office there. 

In 1810, when British forces captured the Mascarenes, the Ile de France printing 
office was still in the rue du Rempart. In 1811 an Englishman was appointed to 
supervise it. In 1813 a new government press was imported from England, and in 
the following twenty years two more presses were introduced by private individu- 
als. What became then of the old French press is not known. 
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The Mauritius Record 


The products of the early presses of Mauritius, from 1768 to 1810, may be divided 
as follows: (1) the almanacs, (2) the newspapers, (3) the official publications and 
(4) miscellaneous private publications. 

Of this output only about 400 specimens have survived to this day, scattered in 
various repositories in Mauritius, France, and England—enough, however, to 
give us a good idea of the whole. 

The most important collection is that of the Mauritius Archives, which com- 
prises chiefly official publications. The Curepipe Carnegie Library, in Mauritius, 
hasanumber of early almanacs and a few publications of scientific or literary inter- 
est. The British Museum in London holds several early newspapers and other early 
imprints from Mauritius. The Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris has a few, and some 
more are to be found in the collection of books and papers of Moreau de Saint- 
Méry preserved in the Archives Nationales. 

The almanacs, which rank among the earliest ‘incunabula’ of Ile de France, are 
of particular importance, and few colonial almanacs of the eighteenth century can 
compare with them. The only French colonial almanacs for this period that have 
been properly studied are those of Canada on which there is a good monograph by 
E. Rouillard, and the comparison between Canada and Ile de France in this respect 
definitely tips the balance in favour of the latter. 

The earliest almanac printed in Canada was The Nova-Scotia Calendar published 
by Anthony Henry at Halifax from 1770 to 1800 nearly every year. The first 
French almanac was issued by Fleury Mesplet in Montreal in 1778, and seems to 
have been discontinued in 1784: the second one, started by William Brown at 
Quebec in 1780, was continued, after Brown’s death in 1789, by the Neilson broth- 
ers until 1841, with few interruptions. 
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Both these almanacs were imitated, says Rouillard, not from French but from 
British almanacs such as The Royal Calendar and Rider’s British Merlin. Their sub- 
jJect-matter was neither much varied nor extensive, comprising little else besides 
the calendar, the phases of the moon, a list of the clergy and a few anecdotes and 
poems. 

The other almanacs mentioned by Rouillard are of the type known as almanachs 
galants. There were two of them, one for 1799 and one for 1807, and each had on- 
ly one issue. They both contained only light literary pieces. 

The Ile de France almanacs, on the other hand, whose main purpose was to 
supply seamen with useful information on navigation in the Indian Ocean area, 
were essentially scientific, but during the French Revolution they also assumed a 
political and even a philosophical character. Regarding general information they 
were definitely broader in scope than their Canadian counterparts, and they con- 
stitute a veritable mine of information for historians. 

The first Ile de France almanac was issued in 1769 by Laurent Masson-Abraham, 
who served there as an artillery officer from 1767 to 1794, and was a prominent 
member of that little élite we have already mentioned. From 1769 to 1794 he 
published regularly a series of almanacs, each issue of which improved upon the 
previous one. During the Revolution the almanacs were discontinued, but they 
were revived in 1801 and published again without interruption down to 1810. 

The first newspaper or ‘gazette’ came out, as we have seen, in 1773. Lambert’s 
Annonces, Affiches et Avis divers pour les colonies des Isles de France et de Bourbon lived 
until 1790 and were deservedly popular. 

In July 1786 two young lawyers of Port-Louis, Armand Durrans and Edmond 
Brun, tried to set up a société de pensée, or literary circle, on the model of the Cercle 
des Philadelphes formed in Saint-Domingue in 1785, and they launched, to serve as 
its medium, a literary paper called Journal des Isles de France et de Bourbon which 
lived for two years. 

The French Revolution gave birth to the first political newspaper, edited by 
another young lawyer, Burnel. This paper called Journal hebdomadaire de la colonie 
ran from January 1791 to July 1792 and seems to have stirred quite an uproar 
against Burnel, who finally had to leave for France. 

Soon after Burnel’s paper ceased to appear the Colonial Assembly made arrange- 
ments with Bolle, as we have seen, for publishing two newspapers entitled respect- 
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ET AVIS DIVERS POURLES COLONIES 
DES ISLES DE FRANCE ET DE BOURBON. 


& TTT casi aa 1 STE SATA GSAT ALAA EASE ARGTARAL ARAM 
sti, Du Mercredi 33 Janvier mil fept cent foixance-tretxe, 
ce : 
“ees AVANT-PROP OS, 


= Axs le Profpeftus que Nous avons rendu public le moisde Décembre dernier, nous avons 
iG i indiqué les matieres qui feroient le fond de notre Feuille Hebdomadaire. Nous devons 
D. ® dive que Papprobasion dont M, M. les Adminiftrateurs des deux Ifles 8 le Publi ifs 
x vil fent lonorer notre projet, donne une nouvelle chaleur au cele gui nous Va fu + & 
Se que jaloux de mériter leurs fuffrages, nous ferons les plus grands efforts pour les contens 
ter. Nous demandons feulement un peu dindulgence dans les commencemens dune entreprife qué 
tant ici ln premiere de fon genre lille tour & créer. Ceux qui ezamineront de pres la tiche que nous 
prenons fentiront affez qu’elie n’eft pas fans difficulté dans tes décails, que nous avans beaucoup de 
chofes a faire, bien des obftacles & lever, peut-@tre bien des contradictions 4 éprouver. Ht ne falloit 
pas moins que le défir de nous rencre uides pour furmonter nos inguiérades & cet égard: Heureu 
di mous parvenons au but que novs nous fommes propofés. a 
Ceit ici le tnoment de nous expliquer fur la condvice que nos avons réfolu de tenir dans la come 
pofition de nos Feuilles. Soumis nous mémes au jugement du ar nous fomines bien” éloignés de 
youloir hafarder notre opinion fur les pieces qui tious feront adreflzes. L’on ne doit. donc efperer de 
nous, niéloges ni critiques., La feule hberté que nous preadrons tera dextraire du mieux qu’if nouns. 
fera poflible, mais toujours avec fidélité les écrits, qui par leur érendue, devroient avoir une fuite trop - 
‘longue dans notre feuille, a moins que les lecteurs ne témuignent préférer de jouir de ces écrits en 
“@ntier, ; 
“-Lorfque par Notre ProfpeQus nous ayons fait Yénurération de toutes Jes parties que lobjet de no« 
“travail embrafle, ilnous eft échappé d'y faire mention des nouvelles de la Métropole. Comme if 
n'y a qu'un trés petit nombre de perfonnes ici qui recoivent les Gazettes, nous nous fommes per 
fuadés que ceux de Mrs. les Abonnés qui font privés de cet avantage, ne {eront pas fachés du foim 
dont nous nous occuperons de rapporter les articles les plus intéreflans podr ces Cctonies, tels que 
la nomination aux Charges & aux Lesiols, la publication des Edits , Déclarations, Lettres Putentes, 
Src. Les experiences, les inventions, les découvertes les plus fulceptibles deme approprides A netre 
éconor.e; enfin I'annonce des livres nouveaux. oa 


First issue of the first Ile de France newspaper, 1773 (Mauritius Archives) 


ively Gazette de I’Isle de France and Journal des Assemblées, the first of which con~ 
tained information of a general nature and the second was a record of the enact- 
ments of the Assembly. Started in January 1792, these two papers were continued 
down to about 1801. 

In May 1799 yet another newspaper was started by Frangois-Marie Mayeur, 
who seems to have made a name for himself in France later on as a literary gent. 
Although he described himself as a ‘political and literary journalist’, his paper, 
Le Chroniqueur Colonial, can hardly be regarded as political and was almost pure- 
ly literary. It did not live more than a few months. 

In September 1801 Bolle’s Gazette was replaced by another paper entitled Le 
Nouvelliste des Isles de France et de la Réunion, with a commercial supplement 
known as Petites Affiches, both printed by the Imprimerie de la rue de la Corderie. 
When Boudret purchased that printing office in 1802 he changed the title to Jour- 
nal des Isles de France et de la Réunion. 

Under the administration of general Decaen two more newspapers were issued : 
Le journal hebdomadaire des Isles de France et de la Réunion, started by Icery in Sep- 
tember 1805 and Petites Affiches de I’Isle de France, started by Vallet in 1809. 

Of main importance among the official publications were the various codes or 
collections of laws, the most important being the Code Delaleu, so called from its 
compiler, Etienne Delaleu, a member of the Conseil Supérieur or high court of Ile 
de France. It records all the legislative enactments issued there during the adminis- 
tration for the King of France and comprises five thick volumes issued between 
1777 and 1787 by the Imprimerie Royale. 

This Code is a most valuable source of information on French legislation in the 
Mascarenes before the Revolution. From a typographical standpoint it may be 
regarded as the finest product of the first press of Ile de France. 

The legislative enactments issued by the Colonial Assembly during the Revo- 
lution are to be found in the Journal des Assemblées mentioned above. Some laws 
and enactments of special importance were also printed separately during that 
period. 

For the Napoleonic period (1803-1810) there are two different sets of publica- 
tions. The first is a yearly record of all the enactments issued by general Decaen 
entitled Recueil des arrétés du capitaine général, which later on became known as 
Code Decaen. The second comprises the three Napoleonic codes adopted in Ile de 
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France during Decaen’s administration: Code Civil des Francais (1805); Code de pro- 
cédure civile (1808); and Code de commerce (1810). 

Official publications issued before 1810 further include a large number of posters 
or handbills, some of which—the earliest ones especially—are fine specimens of the 
typographic art. Most of these are now gathered in the Mauritius Archives. 

The output of the early presses of Ile de France was not limited to the almanacs, 
newspapers, and official reports. Publications of a more general nature included 
quite a number of books and pamphlets representative of every branch of intellec- 
tual activity: scientific, literary, religious, and political. 

We have seen that about 1770 a little élite was coming into being in Ile de France. 
Its chief representatives were men engaged in scientific pursuits, two of whom are 
particularly worth mentioning because, like Masson-Abraham, they both became 
correspondents of the Académie des Sciences in Paris. The first is Nicolas de Céré, 
well known for his contributions to the science of botany, the second is Joseph 
Francois Charpentier de Cossigny whose activities were chiefly devoted to the 
promotion of agriculture. 

Much of Céré’s work remained unpublished, but Cossigny published some for- 
ty books and memoirs, five of which were printed in Ile de France between 1773 
and 1784. The most remarkable is a study entitled Lettre a M. Sonnerat printed in 
1784 in which he exposed many fallacies and inaccuracies contained in Pierre Son- 
nerat’s account of the Mascarenes. 

During the French Revolution the character of the output changed, politics be- 
came the main occupation, and scientific and literary pursuits were somewhat ne- 
glected. Cossigny himself turned from science to politics and was engaged during 
the revolutionary years in political activities in France, in the capacity of delegate 
of Ile de France. 

Of main importance among the revolutionary publications are the political 
speeches of which, unfortunately, only three printed specimens are now extant. 
Of special interest, too, are the publications of the revolutionary societies or clubs. 

Although politics dominated the scene the revolutionary years were not a period 
of intellectual decline, for they were marked by the creation of the first state-col- 
lege in Port-Louis, the opening of a school of painting and the formation of a 
Société des Sciences et Arts. 

During the government of Decaen intellectual development received further 
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impulse. The new governor and most of the officials who came with him were 
cultivated men. Decaen devoted special attention to the improvement of the edu- 
cational system and promoted the establishment of a reading-room in Port-Louis 
which is mentioned in Trelawny’s account of his visit to Ile de France in the early 
nineteenth century. 

With the abolition of the republican organziation the attention of the inhabi- 
tants became diverted from politics to other subjects. There was a revival of inter- 
est in science and literature, but this time literature was most in favour. The chief 
writer of this period was a retired naval officer named Froberville who published 
in 1803 a novel called Sidner, ou les dangers de l’ imagination, inspired from Goethe's 
Werther. It is probably one of the earliest ‘colonial’ works of fiction. 

Of religious publications the early Ile de France imprints include very few spec- 
imens, and this is worthy of note if we consider that in other countries in the In- 
dian Ocean area most printing presses were set up with a religious motive. In Ile 
de France, on the other hand, the priests had little to do with printing. Apart from 
the Malagasy phrase-book issued in 1773 by Challan for the use of missionaries 
working in Madagascar there is practically nothing worth recording in the way of 
religious publications. 
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The Archives of Saint-Denis (the capital of Bourbon, now known as Réunion Is- 
land) do not contain any reference to printing before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. Before this time the need for a printing press does not seem to have 
made itself felt in Bourbon. The almanacs, newspapers and official publications 
printed in Ile de France were common to both islands, and, although this arrange- 
ment was not quite satisfactory, as in those days communications between the 
two islands were not so rapid as they are now, there is no evidence that the settlers 
of Bourbon complained about it. 

The establishment of representative government under the Revolution, which 
made it necessary for the settlers to be informed on the activities of the Colonial 
Assembly, brought about a change in the situation. In December 1790 an attempt 
was made to obtain printing material from Ile de France. This having failed, Bour- 
bon then applied for a printing press to the National Assembly in France in 1791. 
The request was granted, and when in 1792 civil commissioners were sent out to 
the Mascarenes to place the republican organization on a proper footing they took 
with them a printing plant which reached Saint-Denis in June 1792. 

During several months the plant remained unused in the government ware- 
house, for want of a printer to work it. The best plan would have been to bring 
over a printer from the neighbouring island, but the Bourbon Assembly preferred 
to employ for this purpose a priest converted to the republican ideology named 
Louis Delsuc, who had come to settle in Reunion in 1790. 

Delsuchad some vague notions of the art of printing, and eventually he manag- 
ed to get the press in working order with the help of a mechanic named Farnier 
and of a former employee of the Imprimerie Royale of Ile de France named Riviére 
who was then living in Saint-Denis. 
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The press began to work early in 1793, and it would appear that its first products 
were paper-money notes. The earliest printed specimen now extant is a booklet 
entitled Code Pénal Militaire pour toutes les troupes de la République en temps de guerre. 
It bears the imprint De I’Imprimerie Coloniale and was found in the Archives of 
Mauritius in a bundle of papers sent by the Colonial Assembly of Bourbon to that 
of Ile de France. 

It is also known that the first products of the Bourbon press included two other 
official publications and a memorandum written by vice-admiral de Saint-Félix, 
but none of these publications has survived. 

In 1794 the Bourbon Assembly farmed out the press to Louis Delsuc for a limit- 
ed period. Delsuc then started the first Bourbon newspaper under the title of Le 
Vrai Républicain, not more than five issues of which are now extant. 

At about the same time he made an attempt to secure the cases of type brought 
to Ile de France by the American ship Maryland, to reinforce his own printing 
equipment. Having failed, he finally discontinued his printing activities in 1796, 
and it would seem that between 1797 and 1803 the Bourbon press remained in- 
active. 

On 26th October 1803 general Decaen’s deputy in Bourbon was reporting to 
his superiors in Ile de France that the plant was definitely out of order. 

Early in 1804, however, Etienne Boyer, whose partnership with Icery, of Ile de 
France, has already been noted, managed to repair the Bourbon press, and, having 
apparently procured some new type from his associate Icery, revived for good 
the Imprimerie Coloniale of Saint-Denis. 

Towards the end of 1804 he started a Gazette de I’ Isle de la Réunion. According 
to Azéma, author of a study on journalism in Réunion, this paper was quite a 
success, and Boyer soon found it necessary to issue a commercial supplement called 
Petites Affiches de la Réunion, the first instalment of which came out in January 
1805. From 18th October 1806, when the island had its name changed once more 
to that of Ile Bonaparte, the two papers modified their titles and went by those of 
Gazette de Isle Bonaparte and Petites Affiches de I’ Isle Bonaparte. 

Boyet’s paper continued to be issued regularly after the conquest of Réunion by 
the British in 1809. In 1815, when the island was restored to the French and re- 
named Bourbon, it once more changed its title to that of Gazette de I’ Isle Bourbon. 

The only other products of Boyer’s press prior to 1809 that have been traced are 
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two sheet-almanacs for the years 1806 and 1807 now preserved in the Archives of 
Saint-Denis. It is doubtful if Boyer’s output included any important publication 
apart from the newspapers and the almanacs. The various codes which were print- 
ed in Ile de France during Decaen’s government were common to both islands, 
and there is no evidence that there were special issues for Réunion. 

With regard to other types of publications, we must observe that the intellectual 
revival which took place in Ile de France during Decaen’s government did not ex- 
tend to Réunion which had always lagged far behind the former island in this re- 
spect. Whereas, for instance, several intellectual circles had come into being in Ile 
de France since 1786 Réunion still did not possess a single one at the time of its 
conquest by the British, and it was not until ten years later that Baron Milius 
founded the first local academy under the name of Société Philotechnique. 
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Throughout the eighteenth century Madagascar was regarded by the authorities 
of Ile de France as a ‘dependency’ of this island, although the French never held 
more than a few trading stations on the east coast. 

All projects for extending French influence in Madagascar were invariably op- 
posed, however, by the settlers of Ile de France who feared that this might dimin- 
ish the importance of their own island. Madagascar was regarded by them as a 
source of supply for slaves, bullocks, and rice, and nothing more, and they never 
thought of trying to civilize or christianize the natives there. 

The Lazarist priests who then worked in the Mascarene Islands were not a print- 
ing congregation like the Jesuits, and their efforts in this field were limited to the 
production of a few books in the Malagasy dialect, the most important of which, 
Challan’s Vocabulaire Frangais-Malgache of 1773, has already been mentioned. 

When the conquest of the Mascarene Islands opened this quarter of the Indian 
Ocean to British missionary enterprise the London Missionary Society entered the 
field, and in 1826 sent out a press with a printer named Charles Hovenden, who 
had been previously employed by the Bible Society at St Petersburg. But within 
two days of his arrival with his family at Tananarive, they were seized with malar- 
ial fever, and on 15th December 1827 Hovenden died. 

The conduct of the press was then undertaken by James Cameron, a member of 
the staff of the industrial division of the mission. Before the end of December 1827 
Cameron, although he had little practical knowledge of the art of printing, suc- 
ceeded in producing a sheet containing the first 23 verses of Genesis in Malagasy. 

Thereafter the missionaries endeavoured, with the assistance of natives, to print, 
though under many disadvantages, a number of first lessons for the schools and 
other small elementary books. 
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In the meantime another qualified printer named Edward Baker, having been 
engaged by the London Missionary Society to succeed Hovenden, left England in 
May 1828 and arrived in Madagascar early in September. Through his exertions 
the press was kept in active and efficient operation and a larger supply of books 
was thereby provided than the Mission ever possessed. 

From 1832 to 1834 Baker was in England, but the printing work continued ac- 
tively under the supervision of one Kitching, whom Baker had trained. According 
to Ellis ‘in 1833, not fewer than fifteen thousand copies, and portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and other books, were furnished, and upwards of six thousand of them put 
into circulation as soon as they were ready.’ 

In 1836, the persecution of Christians in Madagascar having become bitter, 
Baker left in August and went to settle in Mauritius where, in 1842, he launched 
out as the printer of a newspaper called La Sentinelle.In 1846 he left for South Aus- 
tralia where he spent the rest of his life. 

In 1862 Madagascar was reopened to christian missionaries and printing was re- 
sumed by both protestant and catholic bodies. Further progress was made after the 
annexation of the island by France in 1895, and now Madagascar has some very 
good printing establishments, both lay and religious. 

The next ‘dependency’ of Mauritius where printing was introduced in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was the Seychelles archipelago, a cluster of small is- 
lands about a thousand miles north of the Mascarenes, which received their first 
settlers from Ile de France in 1770. 

In the beginning, however, the settlement was very small and there was little 
need for a printing press. There were no natives either to christianize, the Seychel- 
les, like the Mascarenes, being uninhabited before the coming of the first Europe- 
ans, so there was no incentive for missionaries to go and work there. 

The introduction of printing into the island of Mahé, the chief island of the 
group, wasa purely commercial undertaking due to the initiative of a French settler 
of Mauritius named Thomy Mamin who took out a small press from Mauritius 
to Mahé in 1839. 

Its first product was a weekly newspaper called Le Feuilleton des Séchelles, the first 
issue of which came out on roth January 1840. No copies seem to be available now 
and this paper is known to us through an account of it which appeared in the 
Mauritius newspaper Le Cernéen on 12th May 1840. 
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Notice reporting the first issue of the Feuilleton des 
Séchelles in Le Cernéen of 12th May 1840 
(Mauritius Archives) 
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On 8th July 1840 its title was changed to Le Séchellois, under which name it is 
said to have lived nine months, that is, until about March 1841. 

The only other known product of Mamin’s press is an almanac which is briefly 
described in the issue of the Le Cernéen of roth June 1840. It is also mentioned by 
Webb who says it was entitled Des Iles Labourdonnais dites Seychelles and was pro- 
duced with the assistance of a literary society formed in Mahé by the civil com- 
missioner Mylius in 1839. 

It seems almost certain that Mamin discontinued his printing activities early in 
1841; and as long as the memory of his failure lived in the mind of the people of 
Seychelles no one showed any eagerness to launch on another printing venture. 
Then on 29th January 1877 Mr. A. M. Descombes issued at Mahé the second news- 
paper to be published in Seychelles, using for the purpose a small lithographic 
press imported from Mauritius. This paper, called L’ Impartial, lasted only one year. 

The attempt was not renewed until two decades later when Numa Morel started 
on 28th April 1899 Le Réveil, which was more successful than its predecessors. 
From then on some ten newspapers are known to have been published in Mahé, 
mostly in French. 

In the meantime a government printing office was set up for the first time in 
Mahé in September 1877, the plant being supplied by the Mauritius authorities. 
On 1st December 1877 the Civil Commissioner in Seychelles reported to the Gov- 
ernor of Mauritius that this government press was used ‘for printing the Seychelles 
Government Gazette, the minutes of the proceedings of public bodies and forms 
and notices.’ Down to 1899, when Morel started publishing Le Réveil, this seems 
to have been the only printing equipment available in Seychelles. 
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Oriental Printing in Mauritius 
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Mauritius is not only one of the first countries in the Indian Ocean area where Eu- 
ropean printing began at an early date. It is also probably the only non-Asian 
country in this area to have a fairly ancient record of Oriental printing. 

In 1834 Mauritius began importing from India a large number of indentured 
labourers known as ‘coolies’ to work on its sugar cane plantations. Down to 1909, 
when the so-called ‘coolie trade’ came to an end, the total number of Indians thus 
imported amounted to some 450,000, most of whom settled for good in this is- 
land. 

With these labourers also came a good number of Moslem merchants from 
Gujerati-speaking areas of the Indian sub-continent and a trickle of Chinese retail 
traders, mainly from the province of Canton. 

According to the last census, held in 1962, out of a total population of 681,619 
persons, there were 206,978 who could speak Hindi, 40,667 Urdu, 17,970 Tamil, 
13,621 Chinese, 7,420 Marathi, 6,721 Telegu and 734 Gujerati, that is a grand total 
of 294,111 persons with, at least, a smattering of one of these seven oriental lan- 
guages. 

The number of oriental periodicals and newspapers printed at present in Mauri- 
tius amounts to four in Chinese, three in Hindi, one in Hindi, French and English, 
and one in Tamil, French and English. 

In the beginning Tamil-speaking immigrants from South India seem to have 
been most numerous, since the earliest record of Oriental printing in Mauritius is 
in Tamil print. 

This consisted of short commercial advertisements printed in the columns of the 
French newspaper Le Mauricien from 27th March 1843 to 6th February 1863. 

This Tamil print was probably imported from Pondicherry, in India, but noth- 
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ing definite can be said on this point. When Le Mauricien disappeared in 1864 the 
type was apparently used for printing a commercial news-sheet known as Mercan- 
tile Advertizer, which is mentioned for the first time in the Cernéen of 2nd Novem- 
ber 1868. No copies, however, have been traced. 

The next venture in Oriental printing was made in 1883. On 2nd March 1883 
Le Cernéen mentions the issue released on the previous day of the first copy of a 
paper in Hindustani (presumably Urdu) and Gujerati entitled Anjuman Islam Mau- 
rice and edited by one Mirza Ahmod, residing at 11 Queen Street, Port Louis. 

No copies of this publication have been traced. It was probably printed on a litho- 
graphic press and did not last long. 

Thereafter several papers or news-sheets containing contributions in Urdu li- 
thographed handwriting were issued at various dates, but the first paper to use 
Urdu print, The Minaret, did not appear until much later. Its earliest issue register- 
ed in the Mauritius Archives is dated 17th October 1957. It was a bi-lingual paper 
(mainly religious) in English and Urdu, with English as the dominant language. 

The last issue containing material in Urdu is dated 26th July 1963. The paper was 
then continued in English and French only, the latter now the dominant language. 

The earliest known paper containing material in Gujerati print is The Hindustha- | 
ni, a political weekly started in Mauritius in 1909 by Dr. Manilall, a barrister-at- 
law from Bombay who came to the island in 1907, hoping to rouse the Indians to | 
political consciousness. 

This publication contained contributions in English, Gujerati, and later also Hin- | 
di. The first issue, in English and Gujerati, came out on 15th March 1909. The 
earliest—but not necessarily the first—one containing material in Hindi which is 
available in the Mauritius Archives is dated 2nd March 1913. Dr. Manilall had 
then gone back to India, and the paper was edited by Pandit Ramawadh. 

Shortly after the demise of The Hindusthani another Hindi paper called Mauritius 
Arya Patrika and printed apparently on the press first used by Dr. Manilall came in- 
to being, presumably in 1914. Unfortunately no information could be obtained 
on its beginnings, and the files available in the Mauritius Archives do not go back 
further than 17th October 1924. 

In 1950 its title was changed to Aryoday, and in a note appearing in the issue of 
9th November 1950 Pandit Atmaram, who was then responsible for its publica- 
tion, claimed that his paper ‘had an history of thirty-six years standing’. 


Oriental imprint of Mauritius. An advertisement in Tamil in Le Mauricien of 27th March 1843 (Mauritius Archives) Si 


With regard to Chinese printing there is a reference in the Annales de [ Union 
Catholique et du Diocése de Port-Louis of 21st December 1895 to a Mauritius Chinese 
Gazette, of which no copies are now extant. It is doubtful if the Chinese population 
of Mauritius, which was then very small (just over 3,000 in 1900) had a paper of 
its own printed in Chinese at such an early date. 

The earliest publication in Chinese print on record in the Mauritius Archives is 
a daily newspaper entitled Chung Hua Jih Pao, or Chinese Daily News, founded by 
three Chinese named Li Pak U, How Choon, and Tu Wee Man. It was printed 
entirely in Chinese and first issued on 11th August 1932. 

The only Oriental languages that seem to have any future in Mauritius now are 
Hindi, Chinese, and Tamil, but it is important to note that, so far, the Oriental 
record has been limited chiefly to the issue of newspapers, with varying degrees of 
success, and that Oriental publications in book form are few and far between. 

It would also appear that more often than not what goes by the name of Hindi in 
Mauritius is actually a corrupt form of that language known as Bhojpuri and that 
what is supposed to be Chinese is only an aberrant form of the latter. 
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